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COMMERCIAL SUPERIORITY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

BY WORTHINGTON C. FORD, CHIEF OF THB BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
AT •WASHINGTON'. 



The ability to use statistics with point and intelligence is a 
rare one, and it is no uncommon experience to find even an 
expert drawing conclusions from a set of figures (statistics) that 
are in reality neither applicable to the subject treated, nor 
capable of a general interpretation. Any compilation of returns, 
commercial, industrial, or financial, is reduced to a per capita 
basis, and on that basis is reared a superstructure that becomes 
unstable, incomplete, and subject to condemnation, when exam- 
ined in the light of related facts. 

To gauge a people's welfare by production or consumption 
per capita of any one article, or a few articles, is an enticing and 
really simple method. To draw proper conclusions is difficult, 
and in the majority of instances is out of the question. Bananas 
constitute an important and nutritious article of food ; a West 
Indian consumes more bananas than an inhabitant of the United 
States ; therefore, a West Indian is better fed, and is, in conse- 
quence, better off than his neighbor in the States. It would not 
require much thought or attention to point out the fallacy of 
such estimate and reasoning. Again, in Germany, the consump- 
tion of spirits, in 1896, was 4.7 quarts per capita ; in the African 
colonies of Germany the returns showed a per capita consump- 
tion of 17 quarts. - As a luxury, a large consumption of spirits 
proves a prosperous people. Therefore, the Cameroon is nearly 
four times more prosperous than the German. 

The bare figures prove nothing, and yet every writer on social 
questions feels that he clinches his argument by a per capita cal- 
culation, rarely stopping to question how his calculation has been 
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obtained. For this method, when correctly applied, is highly 
scientific, and only in the hands of a skilled worker, possessed of 
wide and accurate knowledge, and eliminating all possible sources 
of error as carefully as an analyzing chemist, can it prove accept- 
able. If ic is attempted to frame a generalization on the con- 
sumption of quinine and of opium, hardly two investigators 
would agree in their results. For some regard opium as a curse, 
and would use it to gauge a people's indulgences, not its so- 
briety and welfare. Yet most of the opium brought into the 
United States is used in medicinal preparations, and stands, 
therefore, almost on the same ground in general utility as 
quinine. 

Some protest is called for against the loose application of this 
per capita method to commercial statistics, even where the foun- 
dation is made to rest upon a series of years. Agriculture makes 
little progress outside of the application, more or less limited, of 
chemical knowledge to the treatment of soils, and of mechanical 
appliances to planting and gathering the crops. These improve- 
ments are akin to the improvements in instruments of carriage. 
They have enabled more land to be put in cultivation, and the 
crops to be more readily prepared for market. But there has 
been no such producing revolution in agriculture as there has 
been in manufactures. In 1869 the average yield of wheat per 
acre was 13.5 bushels ; in only five years since has this average 
been attained, and in some years it was lower than 11 bushels. 
The other cereals will give the same difference in results from 
year to year. Does this show that agriculture has actually retro- 
graded since 1869, or would a per capita production be a true 
guide in determining that question ? 

The foreign commerce of the United States has always rested 
upon agriculture, and until the last five years three-fourths of 
the exports was represented by agricultural products. To meas- 
ure its power or influence in foreign markets would require a 
study of the conditions governing the production of and demand 
for each leading article, in foreign as well as domestic markets. 
To confine the attention to the aggregate returns of the United 
States is the very way not to discover the truth ; o r it is more 
often the demand from a foreign source that counts than the 
home condition. The market of to-day is not supplied by goods 
brought to it " for a market " ; the seller does not take the initi- 
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ative, except in a few lines. The wool market of London does 
attract consignments, because it is known that demand centres 
there, and a sale is more readily made than elsewhere. But for 
the larger share of commercial transactions goods are shipped on 
orders ; the buyer determines the movement and destination. 

In the few cases of true monopolies the condition is much the 
same. Chili deserves as little credit for her exports of nitrates 
as Italy deserves for brimstone, for each is possessed of the only 
deposits of these natural products commercially practicable. It 
was not many years ago when the copper of the United States 
was regarded as worthy of careful protection ; now the product 
controls the markets of Europe. Twenty years ago the produc- 
tion of cane sugar in the world far exceeded that of beet root ; 
ten years ago the beet root product equalled the cane, and in this 
last year the quantity of beet produced was double that of cane. 
In 1879 more than one-half of the value of the import trade of 
British India was represented by yarn and manufactures of cot- 
ton. In 1896 India had excluded English low-grade cottonsfrom 
the local markets, and was exporting largely raw cotton, yarns, 
and cloth to Asiatic countries, and building up a large trade in 
cloth with Africa. In no one of these instances would mere com- 
mercial returns have given a satisfactory answer to a question in- 
volving the cause of the movement or of the revolution accom- 
plished in production or direction of trade. Commercial returns, 
more or less imperfect as they must be, are only surface indica- 
tions of the deep-lying undercurrents which carry along the eco- 
nomic development of a people. 

The present year offers an instance of the danger of general- 
izing from commercial returns. The largest exports of wheat 
and wheat flour, from the United States, were made in 1892 and 
1893, incident to the famine in Russia and the moderate yield in 
France, which led to heavy demands on outside holdings of grain. 
The grain supply of the world was deficient in 1894 and 1895 ; in 
1896 the famine and plague in British India, a partial failure of 
crop in Europe, and the almost complete destruction of the 
Argentine wheat export came as a climax to a series of misfort- 
unes. So that the situation in 1897 was of so unusual a char- 
acter as to stand alone, and to require an explanation which the 
returns of no single country could give in any but a most mis- 
leading form. It is a world movement, and with every step for- 
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ward in production or exchange, the elements of such a movement 
become multiplied and more complex In the twelve months of 

1896, the United States exported 83,756,000 bushels of wheat 
and 131,960,500 bushels of corn. In the first seven months of 

1897, the exports of wheat were 6,200,000 bushels less than in the 
same period of 189C, but the exports of corn were 51,000,000 
bushels greater. 

To have based upon these returns any estimate of the 
ability of the United States to encounter a sudden demand for 
Lreadstuffs would have been misleading. In August a great 
change occurred, and continued through September. A sudden 
flurry in the price of wheat was reflected in an enormous export, 
so that at the end of October the returns gave a movement in 
wheat of 15,600,000 bushels more in the ten months of 1897 
than in 1896, and of coru an increase of 54,000,000 bushels. The 
movement of corn was checked, and that of wheat was much 
stimulated. The two months of August and September would 
have destroyed any average export based upon the year's move- 
ment, and introduced a disturbing factor in an average for five 
years. Standing by themselves they were inexplicable; but 
when the prices in foreign markets, notably in France, and the 
estimated visible supply of wheat are examined, the export is no 
longer freakish and abnormal, but just what might have been 
expected. 

The exceptional character of the wheat movement may be il- 
lustrated by a few incidents. Mr. O'Oonor, the able head of the 
Statistics of the Government of India, writing on the trade of 
that empire in 18a6-97, says: " Wheat was imported from the 
United States into Calcutta to the extent of 24,400 tons — an un- 
precedented event not again to happen, it may be hoped, after the 
present year which will record a further importation — a gift 
from the charitable in the States. ... Of the total impor- 
tations of food-grains more than half came from the United 
States, and most of the other half from Turkish ports in the Per- 
sian Gulf." In Europe, Austria-Hungary, which usually may 
be counted upon to give from four to eight million bushels of 
wheat for export, for the first time is enrolled among the import- 
ing countries. Even America has its similar surprises. For 
in August and September New York was actually exporting 
wheat to Argentina, less than 300,000 bushels to be 
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sure, but a quantity large enough to emphasize the unusual 
conditions of the wheat situation throughout the world. San 
Francisco in July exported to Brazil 253,085 bushels of wheat, a 
transaction quite as unusual as that with Argentina. The pre- 
eminence now held by the United States in the wheat markets of 
Europe cannot continue without a continuance of the conditions 
giving rise to it. It is estimated that the present home wheat crop 
is one of the largest ever gathered in our history ; but mere prod- 
uct will not give command of market. It is true the wheat of 
Argentina does not come into Europe before February, and in 
large quantities not before April or May. Australian wheat can- 
not be counted upon before midsummer, and the Indian grain is 
not available before June, or even later. Until these new crops 
are gathered the American supply must be the mainstay of the 
markets of Europe for what is required above home products.* 
Even that resource is not unlimited and a high authority recently 
wrote : 

" We come again to the one fact, namely, that all depends upon the out- 
turn of the crop now struggling for existence on the hard-baked plains of 
Argentina. Should it succumb, there seems as if nothing stood between 
the hungryfconsumer, and actual want, but some substitute such as rye or 
maiee." 

The immense economic advantage thus possessed by the 
United States over every other nation, by reason of its agricul- 
ture, is thus manifest. It is to-day the only great industrial 
power which produces sufficient cereal food to maintain its labor 
and sell a surplus to foreigners. It is this that makes the United 
States so full of promise for the future development of its re- 
sources and of its power and influence in foreign markets. 

Another point cannot be too strongly urged, that the com- 
mercial power of the United States in foreign markets is due to 
the fact that its high-priced labor produces a lower priced article 
of equal or better quality than could be obtained elsewhere. 
After passing through spasms of apprehension through the com- 
petition of Europe, British India, and Asia in wheat and cotton, 
the American producers awake to the fact that there has not only 
been no diminution of market for his products, but his rivals 

* From November 1 to November 10 exporters purchased at New York 5,730,000 
bushels of wheat and 5,451,000 bushels of corn for export. Mr C. A. PUlsbury esti- 
mates that by November 1 the farmers had marketed 62 per cent, of their crop of 
wheat. 
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have been beaten in the face of being favored by low-priced 
goods and propinquity to market. Indian raw cotton came to 
Manchester and was offered at a fraction less per pound than the 
American, a fraction large enough to have made it an object to 
the manufacturer to take the Indian fibre. But this was not the 
result, and the Indian cotton was driven to the continent of 
Europe, where the manufacturers were less fastidious in their 
choice ; and it is now being driven out of Europe by the Ameri- 
can cotton, though there is still a difference in price in favor of 
the Asiatic product. Quality has conquered, and in point of 
quality and price the cotton raiser of the United States controls 
the markets. 

It was much the same in petroleum. For many years the 
United States held a natural monopoly in the supply of this im- 
portant oil. An immense export trade was fed by the products 
of the oil wells, and seemed to be limited only by the ability of 
the oil-fields to yield. Russia entered the markets with the Baku 
oil, and, favored by discriminating duties on imports, or by near- 
ness of markets, succeeded in crowding out the American oil from 
many countries. Later the Sumatran, or Langkat, oil came for- 
ward, and has still further restricted the sale of the American 
oil, and in some parts of China even of the Russian oil. Yet 
the exports of both crude and refined oil from the United States 
were larger in 1897 than in any previous year of its commercial 
experience. What a per capita comparison would not develop 
is the fact that every additional gallon of export has been made 
in spite of a severe and constantly increasing competition 
from other countries ; and further, a competition that 
has been so effectual in certain regions as to_ have 
changed the direction of the exports from the United States. 
The interest attaching to a rise in the exports from this country 
of crude mineral oil from 76,000,000 gallons in 1887 to 131,726,- 
000 gallons in 1897, and of refined or illuminating oil, from 480,- 
800,000 gallons in 1887 to 772,000,000 gallons in 1897, does not 
rest in the mere weight of figures, but in the conquest of diffi- 
culties arising from distance, discriminating duties, and cheap- 
ness of a competing article. The export to Asia, where this com- 
petition has been most severe, was 99,578,000 gallons in 1887, 
and 174,000,000 gallons in 1897. That increase really speaks 
more for commercial power in this article than do the 258,000,000 
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gallons which were gained in the same period in the exports to 
Europe. Against this gain may be placed the fact that Russian 
oil has now permanently gained the lead in the Indian market, being 
imported in bulk, while the American oil is imported exclusively 
in cans. 

2for is this prime factor of low labor cost confined to crude 
materials. The export of manufactured articles bears testimony 
to the increasing ability of the American product to meet com- 
petitors in foreign markets. In 1890 the value of manufactures 
of iron and steel exported first touched $25,000,000 ; in 1897 
the exports were $57,497,000, of which more than one^alf was 
in machinery. Before 1890 a total export of the articles classed 
in the trade returns as manufactures never touched $150,000,000. 
In 1897 this total was more than $276,000,000. Large as were 
the exports of these manufactures in 1897, they will show a good 
further increase in 1898. In the three months of the fiscal year 
1898 already passed they show an increase of $5,000,000 on the 
returns for the corresponding period of 1897. 

Another fair test of economic progress is to be found in the 
introduction of new methods or appliances for utilizing waste or 
by-products. Here the per capita gauge would be out of place, 
for an enormous trade is often built up in a few years by such 
discovery or applications. Before 1871 cottonseed oil was of so 
little importance in the foreign trade of the United States as to 
be unenumerated among the exports. It required twenty years 
to give an export of more than 6,400,000 gallons in a year, 
but after 1890 the movement became very heavy, and in 1897 
amounted to nearly 27,200,000 gallons. The meal, or what remains 
of the cotton seed after the hull has been removed and the oil 
pressed out, has become an even larger item of export, and with the 
meal of flaxseed gave an export of more than a billion pounds in 
1897 — a figure surpassed only by the weight of cotton and flour sent 
to foreign countries. If a comparison of the exports per capita 
in 1867 and 1897 were to be made it would not begin to express 
so much commercial progress and command of a market as is im- 
plied in the mere announcement of so extensive a utilization of 
what was regarded as a waste product, fit only to be used as a 
fertilizer. 

Sweden in a few years has almost ceased to import sugar, raw 
or refined, although five years ago her population depended upon 
VOL. clxvj. — so. 494. 6 
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foreign supplies. By imposing a high customs duty on foreign 
sugars a domestic beet sugar interest has been built up sufficient 
to supply the home market, and, it is believed, will soon be suf- 
ficient to afford a surplus for export. The commercial returns, 
showing a large annual decrease in the importation of sugar, and 
no exportation, would be interpreted by our cut and dried statis- 
tician as an indication of trade weakness ; by the protectionist 
as an element of strength, making Sweden more independent of 
foreign markets; by the free trader as a wrong policy, in that the 
consumer must pay more for supporting a home industry than he 
need pay for importing from the excessive supplies thrown upon 
the market by Germany. This difference in opinion is irrecon- 
cilable, and least of all by compiling per capita imports or ex- 
ports. But in the case of wood pulp the situation is different. 
In 1884 Sweden exported 23,400,000 pounds of wood pulp; in 
1894 the exports were more than 220,000,000 pounds, an increase 
of nearly tenfold in ten years. Every reader of this would at 
once see that there is no room for questioning the advantage to 
Sweden of this export. It is a splendid development of a domes- 
tic industry that has created without the aid of government a 
great market for its products, and means industrial as well as 
commercial power, founded upon natural laws of trade. The 
utility of wood pulp in the manufacture of paper has become 
recognized. The pulp is a uniform and cleanly article, and 
more easily handled than rags, esparto or similar raw materials 
more difficult to manipulate. It is in such conquests that the 
United States proves its expanding strength in competition. 

Germany is continually cited as a remarkable example of a 
modern progressive nation. Almost within the present genera- 
tion it has grown from a number of lesser principalities into an 
empire, still far from homogeneous or of single purpose. Prom 
a collection of separate states and free cities, independent rivals 
in commerce and industry, it has become a great industrial 
nation, an aggressive and successful competitor for neutral mar- 
kets, and the would-be possessor of colonies into which a part 
of the teeming production of soil and factory, and a part of the 
redundant population of the fatherland, may be poured with 
profit. The emigrant to these colonies is regarded in the light 
of the colonist of the eighteenth century. He relieves the 
pressure of competition at home ; he becomes a planter to raise 
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the raw materials for the home factory ; and he is to be a con- 
sumer of the finished products sent out from Germany. The 
theory of this colonial enterprise is perfect ; the circle of pro- 
duction, manufacture, and consumption is complete, so far as 
the home interests are concerned. With principalities in Africa, 
the home of a future and greater Germany, there is hardly an 
argument to be urged against the beautiful scheme for a general, 
but always German, prosperity. The activity proved by the 
protective, commercial and colonial system has raised German 
influence until it is the arbiter of European policy, and is as 
active among its colonial neighbors as it is at home. 

Tested by results this scheme proves to be little worthy of imi- 
tation. It is only on the colonial side that it need be examined 
to measure its success or failure. In 1896 the total value of the 
trade between the Empire and its African colonies was $2,837,000, 
and the cost of maintaining the administration of these colonies 
will be about $2,010,000. The exports from Germany exceeded 
the imports from the colonies by $o34,500. The white popula- 
tion was about 3,600, of whom 1,350 were officials and soldiers, 
and 1,778 other than Germans. This is in a colony where the 
late Governor, who has had sixteen years of African experience, 
declared there was not "afoot of East Africa which could be re- 
garded as healthy." In fact the Germans go elsewhere and in 
such numbers as to awaken a desire on the part of home authori- 
ties to more immediately direct the stream into German territory. 
At present only a very small part of the emigration from Ger- 
many finds a settlement in the national colonies, for labor is much 
needed to realize any of the possibilities of these possessions. Few 
of the native tribes are capable of continuous and intelligently 
applied labor, and Europeans are soon used up by climate and 
disease. So long as the exports were confined to ivory, rubber 
and palm and cocoanuts, the Africans sufficed ; but with the in- 
troduction of the cultivation of coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and rubber 
tree, some substitute must be found, and Chinese and Japanese 
are already an article of demand. 

On what different lines has been the growth of the United 
States I Its western territory furnished a colonial empire of vast 
extent and rich possibilities. Labor came in vast quantities, 
tempted by the promise of cheap and fertile lands, a freedom 
from feudal survivals, and bringing the habits and skill, together 
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with not a little prejudice, fostered under its former conditions. 
An ever increasing market developed industry, and so great was 
the premium offered to agriculture and manufactures that sea- 
power was neglected. At peace with its neighbors, a foreign 
trade has been gradually built up, and in spite of would-be polit- 
ical connections, there exists no entangling alliances. At home 
there has been enough to keep labor and capital employed^ and 
the colonies have gradually been absorbed as States into our po- 
litical system. 

The United States is comparatively rich because of its im- 
mense natural resources, and because it has not had a severe and 
wasting drain upon its abundance and energies for outside objects. 
Its capital and labor have been applied to its great natural advan- 
tages and foreign capital has been borrowed in immense sums to 
hasten forward the development of these resources. There are 
no distant principalities to govern, save Alaska, and no region 
where the possibility of a contest with another power calls for 
the maintenance of expensive armanents to secure unremunera- 
tive markets under a plea of colonial enterprise. This position 
is not measurable in statistics, and no combination of its material 
facts can make it clear. It is only in studying the situation 
in its relation to other countries that its true meaning is demon- 
strated. 

WOKTHINGTON" C. FOBD. 



